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A TEXT-BOOK OF AUTHORSHIP. 


The need of some work which, assuming that 
a young writer already has a fair knowledge of 
the ordinary rules of grammar and rhetoric, 
shall help him to the best way of writing any- 
thing, from a paragraph to a cyclopedia, has 
long been felt. Grammars teach the student 
how to combine words into a proper sentence. 
Rhetorics tell him how to combine sentences 
into proper paragraphs; how to arrange his 
paragraphs so as to form, for instance, a proper 
essay or oration; how to avoid common errors 
and vulgarisms in style; how to attain clearness, 
force, elegance, and all that. When, however, 
the student has mastered this, he is con- 


fronted by the fact that no book has yet been 
written which will tell him how to write a short 
story, or a letter, or a novel, or a book review, 
or a poem, or anything else in the way of litera- 
ture that he may wish to undertake, in the best 
and most effective way. He may find set forth 
in various books the rules and laws of English 
composition ; but when he has mastered them all, 
he discovers that he has had no instruction in 
the highest art of writing. He may be able to 
compose faultless English, but he has not been 
taught, and he can find no book that teaches 
him, how to use his faultless English in making 
literature. 

The art of short-story writing, for instance, 
has never been outlined practically in any 
book. There is no standard text-book by which 
an inexperienced writer can test any short story 
that he has written, and determine wherein it 
lacks excellence, and in what way it could be 
improved. 

Some may say at once that this is a need that 
can never be supplied; that the art of literature 
cannot be taught by rule, or set forth in text- 
books ; and that there are so many varied ways, 
for example, of writing a good short story, dif- 
fering according to the characteristics of the 
author, or the peculiarities of the tale, that no 
one writer can possibly describe or indicate 
them all. As for teaching by example, that is 
impossible for substantially the same reason — 
that each story is a model only for itself, and 
the principles involved in its construction would 
not apply equally well to the construction of 
any other tale. 

It may be doubted reasonably whether this is 
so. There must be some general rules apply- 
ing to the construction of any short story, or 
essay, or novel, or any other form of literary 
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work. They may be few, and they may be gen- 

eral, but rules of some kind there must be, 

though they have never been set forth as yet in 

any book. From its inevitable limitations, for 

instance, a short story must have few characters, 

must take a definite and restricted view of its 

chief character or incident, must be freed from 

unnecessary details, and must have certain bold 

outlines which will make a picture for the 
reader, leaving his imagination to fill in the 
minutie of details. Its scope is necessarily 
confined. The more details there are, the fewer 
must be the characters or the incidents. To 
make a very short story — say, one of 1,500 or 
2,000 words — anything like realistic, there can 
hardly be more than three or four characters at 
the outside, and if it is made realistic after the 
manner of Mr. Howells, sometimes only a single 
character can be sketched, and only one side of 
it at that. There is no room for detailed 
analysis of character, long descriptions of 
scenery, or extended dialogue. The writer 
must see the whole story complete in his mind 
before he writes it down. His characters must 
be introduced, in the proper stage setting, in 
the smallest possible number of words. The 
action must be sharp, quick, decisive. There 
must be no waste of space. Often the charac- 
ters of the personages must be indicated by 
their speech or by their action, rather than by 
description. The plot must be simple and well- 
defined, with few incidents, and the arrange- 
ment of the story must be such that the interest 
of the reader, excited at the outset, is increased 
steadily, or at least maintained, until he has 
reached the climax at the end. 

Such are some of the obvious rules of short- 
story writing. They might be extended, and 
illustrated by example, although illustration by 
quotation would be difficult in the narrow limits 
of a book. They could, at least, be illustrated 
by reference to masterpieces of literature in the 
way of short stories, and by indication of the 
details of excellence of these examples. By 
systematic study of famous short stories an in- 
genious writer could no doubt deduce a series 
of rules which would apply generally to short- 
story writing. And similar rules could be made 
for every other kind of writing, commonplace 

and imaginative alike. 


Mr. Newcomer’s book* is a step in this direc- 
tion. It contains many useful suggestions for 
young writers, and in the hands of a competent 
literary man it might be made the basis for 
practical instruction in the art of writing — 
something distinct from and beyond the science 
of grammar or the science of rhetoric. As the 
preface says: “The object is to show the stu- 
dent, first of all, how simple a thing it is to find 
material ; and, secondly, how easy and delightful 
it is to work that material into good, interesting, 
compositions.” 

This use of the word “compositions,” by the 
way, is something to be regretted. The word 
and the technical thing it signifies should be 
abolished and done away with for all future 
time. Scholars have been taught “composi- 
tion”-writing from time immemorial, till they 
have come to regard a “composition” as a 
distinct species of literature, unlike anything 
in books, newspapers, or magazines —as, indeed, 
the average schoolboy’s “ composition” generally 
is. “ Themes,” “essays,” “ theses,” ‘* compo- 
sitions,”—all should be abolished, and pupils 
should be taught how to write stories, sketches, 
letters, poems, and news reports instead — 
simple, of course, according to the ability 
of the writers, but like real literature, none 
the less, and as far as possible removed from 
the forced, unnatural, unreasonable “themes” 
and “compositions ” of the colleges and public 
schools. 

Each sub-division in Mr. Newcomer’s book 
deals with some particular kind of composition 
—in the broad sense of the word. Specimen 
subjects and themes are given, followed by 
observations and suggestions in regard to the 
manner of treating them. Models are furnished 
of the various kinds of composition, sometimes 
taken from writers of recognized merit, often 
selected or adapted from work actually pro- 
duced by students. The first 200 pages of the 
book are devoted to the narration of incidents, 
description, biography, autobiography, essays, 
and orations, with brief chapters following on 
the writing of news, editorials, book reviews, 
letters, diaries, dialogues, and humor, bring- 
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ing the student, as the author says, “to the 
threshold of literature proper, of creative litera- 
ture.” “In this department,” Mr. Newcomer 
goes on to say, “anything like an attempt at 
instruction must prove peculiarly barren of 
results,” — an assertion the truth of which may 
reasonably be doubted. At all events, he leaves 
the subject there, contenting himself with a few 
suggestions regarding the elements of short- 
story writing. 

The chief difficulty with Mr. Newcomer’s 
book is that it is inadequate. While he has 
made a useful new departure, he has not got 
far enough away from the schoolmaster style of 
text-book into the practical working manual of 
the writer. It may be that he has undertaken 
too much in attempting to cover the whole 
field of literary production in one small volume. 
A good-sized book could be written on the art 
of short-story writing alone. It may seem to 
some, too, that he gives too much space to dis- 
cussing the principles of writing orations and 
argumentative discourses. The old writers on 
rhetoric all spread themselves on this subject, — 
partly because a set oration can be made by 
rule more easily than any other form of literature, 
except the sonnet, — but the day of the pamphlet 
has gone by, and comparatively few writers ex- 
pect to have to write argumentative discourses 


or orations nowadays, after they get out of 
college. The successful writer of the present 
day is the one who observes accurately, thinks 
closely and deeply, describes vividly, looks at 
things in new ways, or possesses imaginative 
power. All these faculties but the last can be toa 
certain extent acquired, or at least a small original 
ability can be cultivated so that it will seem 
like a strong natural talent; while even the 
imaginative power can be strengthened by 
properly directed exercise. Mr. Newcomer’s 
book would have been better if he had gone 
into more detail in the chapters relating to nar- 
ration and to description, and to narration and 
description combined, at the same time con- 
densing the chapters relating to “composition 
based on reading and thought” into a brief 
statement of the principles laid down since the 
time of Aristotle in the rhetorics. His chapters 
on miscellaneous forms of writing might also 
advantageously have been more full. All 
things being taken into consideration, however, it 
must be said that he has made a very useful and 
suggestive book; and while it does not fill the 
need pointed out at the beginning of this article, 
it does perhaps come nearer to doing so than 
any other book yet published. 
William H. Hills. 


Boston, Mass. 





THE LOCAL PAPER AS AN AID TO YOUNG WRITERS. 


Why is it that young writers do not make 
more use of their local papers in the beginning 
of their efforts to win success in literary work? 
The local paper, rightly used, may be a valua- 
ble training school for the young writer, and 
many advantages, if little money, may be got 
from writing for it. 

At the very beginning of his literary career 
an inexperienced writer naturally cannot expect 
to write matter that will sell. There are excep- 
tions to this rule, of course. Some writers have 
extraordinary genius, which makes itself evi- 
dent at the very start. Others may hit upon a 


subject, or an idea, or a novel method of treat- 
ment which has as much ‘ntrinsic value as any- 
thing they may ever accomplish in their later 
work. But these are only the exceptions by 
which the rule is proved. The average begin- 
ner in writing produces, after all, but sorry stuff. 
He may have talent; he may have originality; 
he may have ideas; he may really have some- 
thing to say, — but he has all the technique of a 
difficult profession to master, and until he gets 
some literary training and experience, what he 
writes is apt to be crude, not written in the 
most attractive way, and so, as a rule, unsalable. 
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On general principles, it is not a good idea for 
a young writer to work without pay for periodi- 
cals that habitually pay contributors. By so 
doing he lowers the standard of the profession, 
and ina certain sense takes money away from 
other writers who have earned a place, by hard 
work, among writers of reputation, and who 
ought not to suffer from competition with 
unpaid labor. Some periodicals will not accept 
an article without paying for it, even if the 
author offers it gratuitously. All honor, say I, 
to editors and publishers who follow such a 
rule. Their number, however, is unfortunately 
small. Most publishers of periodicals, even 
when they are well able to pay for contribu- 
tions, will take advantage of an opportunity to 
get literary matter free, and so writers who 
depend upon their profession for a livelihood 
suffer from unfair competition with dilettanti 
and the army of the unbusinesslike, who are 
satisfied to see their articles in print, although 
there may be “nothing in ’t,” in a financial 
sense, for them. So much poetry, especially, 
is offered to editors gratuitously nowadays that 


the market for poetry is very limited, indeed, 
and a good many publishers of prosperous and 
profitable periodicals would feel faint at the 


idea of paying contributors of “verse.” The 
only remedy for such an unfortunate condition 
of things — unfortunate for authors, at least, if 
not for publishers— will be found when writers, 
young or old, refuse to contribute either prose 
or poetry gratuitously to periodicals that are 
able to pay for what they print. 

While it is not a good idea, however, on gen- 
eral principles for a young writer to work with- 
out pay for periodicals that might pay if they 
would, there is no harm done if he does work 
without pay for publications that never pay for 
purely literary matter, and could not if they 
wanted to. First and foremost in this class is 
the local paper. The editor cannot afford to 
buy stories, and sketches, and poems, and 
essays, no matter at how low a price they may 
be offered, since he can copy from the literary 
weeklies and the magazines, without cost beyond 
a line of credit, much better literary matter of 
all kinds than any young writers, however tal- 
ented they might be, could offer him. He has 
practically the whole range of current periodi- 


cal literature to select from, since even copy- 
righted publications are willing to have their 
contents quoted if proper credit be given, and 
within reasonable limits, for the sake of the 
advertisement that the quotation gives. The 
editor of the local paper can get for nothing all 
the matter of this kind that he needs, and so he 
cannot afford to pay for anything of the sort. 
An enterprising editor, however, always likes 
to make his paper local and original, so far 
as possible, and for that reason if a good 
original story, or sketch, or essay, or poem 
is offered to him in manuscript gratuitously, 
he is likely to be glad to get it and to give it 
space. 

That is where the young writer gets a valua- 
ble opportunity. He need not be bothered by 
the idea that he is hurting his own future 
chances with paying editors, or that he is treat- 
ing any other writers unfairly by supplying free 
a demand which they would otherwise supply 
for pay. He is not hurting any one, and he is 
helping both the good-natured editor of the 
local paper who gives him space, and himself, 
as well. 

The direct advantage that he gains comes 
from the training which “getting into print” 
inevitably gives to an observant writer, and 
from getting an audience and establishing a 
name. 

The first consideration is a very important 
one. Any article looks different in print from 
the way it looks in manuscript, partly because 
type is so much clearer than penmanship, and 
partly because, thanks to the editor and proof- 
reader, almost every article that is written any- 
where is improved in the processes of editing 
itand getting it into type. This statement may 
surprise the young writer, with a very good 
idea of his own ability and a rather poor opin- 
ion of the local editor, but all experienced 
writers will agree that it istrue. Even the most 
ordinary of local editors—and a great many 
editors of local papers are as able and bright 
newspaper men as there are engaged in jour- 
nalism anywhere to-day — knows a great many 
little things about the technique of writing and 
printing that the young writer has yet to learn, 
and with the proof-reader’s help the literary 
fledgling’s first manuscript is put into print 
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changed and rearranged, perhaps, in such a 
way, that the young writer may learn a good 
deal by comparing the printed matter with the 
manuscript as it left his hands. All of the 
changes made may not be improvements. 
Typographical errors may stand out in inex- 
cusable array. On the whole, however, the 
contribution is likely to be the better for the 
editing it gets, and the author may learn enough 
by observing what has been done with it to pay 
him well for all his work. 

The advantage of getting an audience, and, 
to some extent, establishing a name, which pub- 
lication in a local paper gives, is also an import- 
ant one. It may be best for a young writer at 
first to adopt a pseudonym, and to conceal his 
identity from the neighbors and friends who are 
sure to read what the local paper prints. In 
that way he may preserve his natural modesty, 
and at the same time he has a good probability 
of hearing unprejudiced and unrestrained com- 
ments on his. work, from which he may learn 
much, if he is not too sensitive. The editor 
will keep his secret for him, generally, if he is 
asked to do so. Editors of local papers natur- 
ally become the confidants of the community in 
time, and every such editor in the country 
carries around with him under his hat a great 
many more interesting local stories than his 
paper ever prints. The young author, then, 
may remain anonymous, or pseudonymous, if 
he likes. The advantage of a pseudonym over 
anonymity is that in time it gives the author 
something of a reputation, and for that reason 
when an author has once chosen a pseudonym 
he should stick to it like a burr in a country 
school-girl’s hair and use it with everything he 
writes. For most purposes a pseudonym that 
looks like a real name is preferable. The tran- 
sition from a pseudonym to the author’s real 
name is easily made when at any time sucha 
change becomes advisable, and then the author 
in his own name gets the benefit of all the good 
work he may have done under the pseudonym. 
If his work under the pseudonym has steadily 
improved from the beginning, as experience 
was gained, then the reading public is likely to 
remember only the later and better work, and 
the author is not hampered by the indifferent 
reputation which his first work if it had been pub- 





lished over his own name would have given him. 

Writing on local topics, with which he is 
thoroughly familiar, and for a local audience is 
great training for a young writer. The editor 
of a local paper is always glad to get short, 
pithy editorials, or brief, pointed articles on 
matters of localinterest. It is a good thing for 
a young writer to contribute such matter to his 
local paper, and his work of this kind may lead 
to profitable employment in the course of time. 
More likely still to be profitable financially are 
paragraphs of local news and local special arti- 
cles. For such matter even the local paper is 
frequently prepared to pay, and the writing of 
it is good literary training, provided always that 
the writer does not slight his work. A “ Ram- 
bler” column of slightly-connected paragraphs 
of from 100 to 300 words each, partly local, 
partly general, such as many weekly papers 
print, would be a “feature” that some local 
editors would like, and the writing of such a 
column would give first-rate training in literary 
work. If the paragraphs were bright and of 
local interest, the signature at the end of them 
would soon become a local household word, and 
the writer would quickly find himself in posses- 
sion of an audience the size of which, after 
experience was gained, he might indefinitely 
extend. 

Lastly, it is a great advantage to the young 
writer who makes use for his own benefit of 
the local paper that he is freed from the evil of 
competition. As a rule, there are only a few 
writers in any small town or village, and so he 
can have his field practically wholly to himself. 
If he writes well, and improves as he gets 
experience in literary work, his field is sure to 
widen in the course of time. After he has 
learned by experience something of the tech- 
nique of writing for the press, and becomes able 
to judge his own work more fairly than was 
possible at the start, he will be able to decide 
when he has written something that is worthy 
of acceptance by one of the periodicals that 
pay. Still working and practising with the 
local paper as a field, he can make ventures out- 
side as he sees fit with manuscripts, trying his 
wings, as it were, before leaving wholly the 
parental nest. If his ventures prove successful, 
his after course is clear. If otherwise, he may 
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still try the unsuccessful manuscripts on the 
local public, and continue his apprenticeship in 
literary work. If he really has talent and 
originality, success outside will come some day; 
and then he will agree with me, I think, that if 


the local paper does not make the first round im 
the ladder of literary success, it at least makes a 
broad solid basis on which the ladder of literary 
success may rest. Arthur Fosdick. 


Atcuison, Kan. 


DOES IT PAY TO PUNCTUATE? 


“Oh, I never punctuate my manuscripts. | 
always leave that to the editor. He knows 
more than I do about all such things as that; 
and, besides, punctuation is a horrid bother, 
anyway.” 

So said a young writer in my hearing recently. 
She held in her hand a big brown envelope con- 
taining a rejected manuscript as she spoke. I 
remembered then having noticed that the post- 
man brought her similar big brown envelopes 
very frequently. On the other hand, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, very few of the manuscripts she 
had written had ever appeared in print. She 
had told me herself, in fact, that she had 
seldom had a manuscript accepted, and that so 
many of her manuscripts that she felt sure were 
really good came back to her that she was 
beginning to think that editors cannot distin- 
guish really good manuscripts from the other 
kind. 

One day, not long afterward, I saw one of the 
“really good manuscripts,” which had just come 
back to her in another big brown envelope that 
dull, gray, November afternoon. She was feel- 
ing blue about it, and as usual she questioned 
the discrimination of the editor to whom she 
had submitted it. 

“Just you look at that yourself,” said she. 
“I know the story is original and good. It 
was a wholly new idea when it occurred to me, 
and I was deeply interested in it myself all the 
time when I was writing it. And yet, in spite 
of that, seven editors already have sent it back 
tome. What is the matter with it now? Just 
take it and read it, that’s a darling, and tell me 
if you can.” 


I took the oft-rejected manuscript and 
looked it critically through. It was rather 
loosely written, in a thin, light feminine hand, 
not illegible if you looked closely at the pages, 
but still rather difficult to read. Of paragraph- 
ing there was none. From beginning to end, 
conversation and all, the story continued unin- 
terruptedly without a break. Quotation marks 
to indicate conversation were most irregularly 


used. Toward the beginning of the story they 


were generally put in place all right. Further 
on—evidently as the author got interested in 
her narrative — they began to be more and more 
irregular and toward the end they disappeared 
entirely. 

* Oh, what’s the use of bothering about that?” 
she asked, when I mildly called her attention to 
what seemed to her an inconsiderable defect. 
“ Any editor with sense can see just who is talk- 
ing if he stops to think a moment, and when the 
printer gets the manuscript he will put in all 
those quotation marks just where they belong.” 

It did not seem to occur to her that editors 
do not usually feel inclined to waste their time 
“stopping to think a moment” to find out what 
itis a writer wants to say. Neither did it occur 
to her that, with more manuscripts than he can 
use always on hand, an editor is likely not to 
waste much time trying to decipher manuscripts 
carelessly written, and consequently hard to 
read. She surely could not have known that 
compositors are paid usually by the piece, and 
that the time spent in “ putting in the quotation 
marks just where they belong,” in case the 
editor should accept her manuscript, would 
mean so much actual money loss to the unfortu- 
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nate printer who might have to put her article 
in type. All of these things, when I mentioned 
them, were evidently new to her. 

Her story was good, however, and original, 
and at my suggestion, she made a copy of it, 
taking pains to paragraph it and punctuate it 
as well as she could, especially paying attention 
to quotation marks and to making a new para- 
graph in conversation whenever there was a 
change of speakers. I went over it with her 
then, showed her some of the finer points of 
punctuation, and helped her make the manu- 
script “ perfect copy” for the printer. Follow- 
ing my advice, she invested fifty cents in a copy 
of Bigelow’s “Handbook of Punctuation,” and 
began studying it as soon as she had sent the 
corrected manuscript away. Before she had 
Bigelow half digested, — in just a week, in fact, 



















—she received a printed acceptance slip and a 
check for $40 for her 4,000-word story. 

In spite of my opposition, she insisted on 
expending $20 of her “ windfall,” as she called 
it, on a handsome gift for me. 

“It’s half yours,” said she. “I never should 
have got it, goodness knows, if it had n’t been 
for all those little curlicues. If that’s what 
punctuation does for a fellow, why I’m going to 
learn Bigelow by heart, and then I'll buy Wil- 
son, too, and make a regular proof-reader of 
myself before I stop.” 

All of which shows how very zealous it is 
possible for a new convert to be, especially 
when she has just been encouraged, after 
numerous rejections, by a $40 check. 

Carolyn A. Sylvester. 


Brook yn, N. Y. 





It would be interesting to know just how 
many new poems there are written every year. 
Counting as a poem everything in rhyme that 
is sent to an editor for publication, the number 
must be something disheartening to contem- 
plate. Two illustrations will serve to show how 
prolific the poets of the present generation are. 

The editor of the Ladies’ Home Fournal 
announces that more than 5,000 poetical contri- 
butions come to his office every year. In view 
of the fact that an average number of the 
Ladies’ Home Fournal contains not more than 
five or six poems at the outside, it would seem, 
at first sight, as if this abundance of riches 
might prove an embarrassment to the editor. 
Mr. Bok, however, takes the public still further 
into his confidence, and adds that of the 5,000 
“poems” in question, there are not fifty that 
would not be a burden to the readers of his 
widely circulated magazine. While the contri- 
butions of the poets, therefore, may be an em- 
barrassment to the editor in one way, he is evi- 
dently not embarrassed by any difficulty in 
making suitable selections, since the number of 
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good poems that he wants to get and the num- 
ber of poems that he wants to print apparently 
very nearly coincide. 

The 5,000 poets, of course, will not agree 
with Mr. Bok in his estimation of their work, 
and a good many other people, probably, will 
think it possible that he may have been over- 
hasty in his generalization. It seems almost 
incredible that of 5,000 poems, each of which 
the writer thought was suitable for publication, 
only one in 100 should be anything else than 
burdensome. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that Mr. Bok is speaking of these poems 
only with reference to the taste of the readers of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. It is reasonable to 
suppose that some poems of which the editor 
of the Century, or the editor of Scribner's, or 
Mr. Morgan, of the Zravelers Record, might 
heartily approve would not be attractive to the 
average Home Fournal reader — and that, too, 
without any disparagement of the Home Four- 
nal clientage. Every periodical necessarily has 
its own standard, and no editor judges any poem 
—orany other manuscript, for that matter — 
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with sole reference to its literary merit. The 
general character of the periodical, the peculiar 
ideas of its conductors, the supposed taste of its 
readers, must always be taken into account, and 
Mr. Bok would probably say, if he were asked, 
that not all of the 4,950 poems which he thinks 
would be burdensome to his readers are abso- 
lutely bad. His experience, however, is not 
unlike that of the editor who furnishes the 
second illustration of the fecundity of modern 
poets. 

One of the great Boston dailies makes it arule 
to print two poems — one serious, one humorous 
—every day. Most of these poems are sup- 
posed to be new; very seldom is an old poem 
reprinted, excepting by request. Some of them 
are original; most of them are copied from other 
newspapers and magazines. 

To get daily two poems that are satisfactory 
to him the poetry editor of the paper in ques- 
tion reads on an average twenty or thirty differ- 
ent new poems every day. Aspiring poets send 
their productions to him at the rate of from five 
to ten a day, in spite of the fact, which is gen- 
erally known, that his paper does not pay for 
poetry. About one in fifty of the original 
poems submitted to him is suitable to print. 


About one in ten of the printed poems that he 
reads seems worth reprinting. His paper prints 
626 poems every year in the “daily” issue and 
about 350 more in the Sunday issue, which 
makes a feature every week of a column of 
light current verse. In round numbers he gives 
to his readers 1,000 new poems every year, and 
to get these he has to read perhaps 10,000 
new poems, nine-tenths of which he finds to be 
unsuited for his purposes. He has had a dozen 
years of such experience, and if reading poor 
literature debases the taste, there may be jus- 
tice now in the idea that some of his unsuccess- 
ful contributors undoubtedly have, that he can- 
not tell a good poem from a bad one, anyway. 

These editors, however, are only two of many 
hundreds who have a similar experience, and 
while their circles overlap to some extent, since 
many of the same poems are read, no doubt, by 
many different editors, a little reflection will 
convince any newspaper poetry editor that at 
the very least, in this country of 70,000,000 peo- 
ple, 70,000 new poems must be produced every 
year and sent out hopefully for publication. 

It’s appalling, isn’t it? 

William H. Hills. 


Boston, Mass. 





SHORTHAND AS A HELP IN LITERARY WORK. 


In England a knowledge of shorthand is 
essential to any one who undertakes reporting 
work on any daily newspaper. The English 
newspapers make such a feature of long reports 
of public addresses and proceedings at public 
meetings that a knowledge of shorthand is a 
necessary part of the newspaper reporter's out- 
fit. Itis different in the United States. Ameri- 
can newspapers seldom print absolutely verba- 
tim reports of any public speech, and when they 
do they are as likely to get the report by 
employing one or more professional shorthand 
writers as by depending on members of their 
own staff. On an American newspaper the 


demand is for writers who can make a good 
“running abstract” of an address, writing out 
a fair report of it, partly in the speaker's lan- 
guage and partly not, as the speaker goes along, 
so that when the address is ended the report is 
ready for the printer. Very many of the best 
and best-paid reporters on American news- 
papers have no knowledge at all of shorthand, 
and would use the art, if they knew it, only as a 
convenience to themselves. 

It is undoubtedly convenient, however, for 
any newspaper writer or literary worker of any 
kind to know something about shorthand. He 
need not be a verbatim writer; if he under- 
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stands thoroughly the principles of the art, so 
that he can write correctly, though slowly, any- 
thing that he may desire to set down, he will 
find the accomplishment to be a valuable help 
in the performance of his daily work. A slip- 
shod knowledge of shorthand wiil do him little 
good. Whatever he may gain in time in writ- 
ing down his notes he will lose because of slow- 
ness in reading them and doubt in consequence 
of their illegibility. It is essential that he 
should be able to write shorthand correctly and 
clearly, and to read it as rapidly as he could 
read any ordinary print. 

Such knowledge can be acquired by patient 
and persistent study of allthe rules of any good 
shorthand system, and constant daily practice 
in writing shorthand in absolute accordance 
with the rules, with no effort whatever to write 
fast, but with constant care to make theshort- 
hand outlines clear and good. Printed short- 
hand should be read and studied all the while. 
Three months’ faithful study in this way will 
give an ordinarily bright student the ability to 
write in shorthand anything that he may desire 
to set down, and in much shorter time than he 
‘could put it down in any other way. If he has 
observed carefully the injunction to write 
clearly always, and to read printed shorthand 
as much as possible, his shorthand notes will 
be perfectly legible to him, and he will never 
have any difficulty in deciphering them. Even 
if he can write only at the rate of sixty or seventy 
words a minute, he can put down twice as much 
matter in a given time as he can in the ordinary 
‘way, and with much less labor of the hand. 

The newspaper writer who has this ability has 
many advantages over the newspaper writer 
who has not. Ifhe is making arunning abstract 
of an address and wants to get one or two sen- 
tences down verbatim, he can do so readily, 
writing the shorthand characters so openly that 
it will be easy for him afterward to write the 
translation of them above them on the same 
sheets, when he has finished his report. If an 
idea occurs to him that he wants to jot down, 
he can set it down in shorthand very quickly, 
and the man who may happen to be sitting next 
to him at the time will not know what it is that 
he is writing. Many atime I have jotted down 
the outlines of a poem in shorthand on the wrap- 


ping paper of a bundle lying in my lap, while I 
was riding in a street-car or a railway train, 
with as little danger of gratifying any inquisi- 
tive curiosity on the part of my seatmate as if 
I were alone in my own library at home. Ifa 
writer who knows shorthand in this way is 
interviewing any one or wants to copy something 
from a book or magazine for future use, he can 
accomplish his object better and quicker by 
using stenography than in any other way. 

Such a writer should take care always not to 
try to write faster than he knows how, and to 
write clearly and correctly, no matter how long it 
takes. The use of shorthand enables him to 
gain so much time that if he knows his system 
thoroughly he must write faster than he could 
in longhand anyway. So much depends on 
legibility that this advice is of supreme impor- 
tance. No word or phrase should ever be writ- 
ten in shorthand that is not drawn and shaded 
accurately, with the shorthand outline written in 
every way exactly right. 

Ifshorthand is written in this way, it can be 
read as easily by an amanuensis who knows the 
system according to which itis written as by the 
writer himself. This suggests that it is possible 
for an author to be relieved of a great part of the 
manual labor of writing, without recourse to dic- 
tation or the use of the phonograph. If he can 
write shorthand legibly at the rate of sixty 
words a minute, —and an intelligent literary 
worker of any kind ought to be able to acquire 
that ability in from three to’six months’ time, — 
he has only to find an amanuensis who knows 
his system and who will take his shorthand 
notes and transcribe them on the typewriter. 
All the shorthand notes taken in court by James 
E. Munson were for a long time transcribed by 
others in this way. The compositors on Isaac 
Pitman’s phonetic journal in England, I be- 
lieve, are trained to set type from shorthand 
copy. The only reason why one person’s short- 
hand is ever illegible to another is because it is 
written with undue haste and not in accordance 
with the rules. Shorthand, slowly and cor- 
rectly written, is as legible as print. It should 
be remembered, too, that shorthand even slowly 
written is faster than longhand written at the 
writer’s topmost speed. 


Svracussg, N. Y. 


Edward L. Martin. 
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The January number of THE WRITER will 
include a title-page and full index for Vol. VI. 
of the magazine, which closes with the present 
number. The bound volume of THE WRITER 
for 1892-93 will be ready for delivery January 
15. THE WRITER for 1894 will be full of in- 
terest to all who are concerned in any way with 
literary work. Those whose subscriptions have 
expired are invited to send renewals now. 
Friends of the magazine can help it greatly 
by renewing their own subscriptions promptly, 
and by sending the names of new subscribers 
in with their renewals. THE WriTER for a 


year is an inexpensive Christmas gift that any 
literary worker will appreciate. A set of bound 
volumes of THE WRITER and THE AUTHOR 


makes a still more valuable Christmas present. 


* 
* * 


The movement toward a cheaper magazine 
literature, which was begun by the publication of 
McClure’s Magazine at fifteen cents a copy, has 
been followed by several reductions in price by 
other magazines. The most notable change in 
this direction was that of the Cosmopolitan, 
which astonished everybody a few months ago, 
and more than doubled its circulation, by reduc- 
ing its price to thirteen (nominally twelve 
and a half) cents a copy, still maintaining the 
high quality of its artistic and literary work. 
Munsey’s Magazine is sold now for ten cents a 
copy. The price of Peterson's has been reduced 
to ten cents anumber, or one dollara year. And 
now the solid Forum announces a reduction in 
its annual subscription price from five dollars 
to three dollars. What will come next the read- 
ing public is waiting anxiously to see. 


* 
oe @& 


There is nodoubt that the price of magazines 
in this country has been comparatively higher 
than that of newspapers and books. Methods 
of production have been cheapened, — the most 
notable change, probably, being due to the sub- 
stitution of process pictures for those engraved 
by hand on wood,— but the selling prices of 
monthly periodicals have nevertheless remained 
the same. In view of the large income from 
advertisements which all successful magazines 
receive, it would seem that their publishers 
might well afford to reduce their subscription 
price. The experience of the Cosmopolitan 
has shown that reduction of price is followed 
immediately by a large increase of circulation, 
and the increase of circulation means more 
advertising, at higher rates per page. Now 
that the break in prices has been made, it seems 
probable that competition will force the other 
magazines to cut their prices, too— in which 
case the public will get all the benefit. It is 
interesting to note, however, that the Century 
and Harper's Monthly have maintained their 
old price of thirty-five cents a number all along, 
in spite of competition from Scribner's, Lippin- 
cott’s, and the Cosmopolitan, all of which have 
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-been sold at the lower rate of twenty-five cents 
a copy. 


* 
eS? 


Many inexperienced writers wonder why itis 
that a story intended fora certain issue of a 
weekly periodical is too late for publication if it 
is received by the editor a day or two before the 
date on which the periodical appears. They do 
not understand that the exigencies of large edi- 
tions and national circulation require that any 
given number of a popular periodical shall be 
made up, and in some cases printed, weeks in 
advance of the date which itbears. A good illus- 
tration of this is afforded by the handsome Christ- 
mas number of the Vew York Ledger, which went 
to press this year November 25, and which will be 
issued, dated, and in the hands of all its readers 
December 16—nine days, at least, before the 
Christmas holiday. 


* 
7: 2 


“Can’t afford to buy a typewriter?” Non- 
sense. If you are a writer, dependent in any 
way upon pleasing editors with your manu- 
scripts, you can’t afford not to buy one. Sup- 
pose you were an editor, now, looking through 
a mass of manuscript just received, to find good 
copy for your magazine. You are human, proba- 
bly; editors are no more, no less. Isn’t it easy 
for you to believe that of two manuscripts sent 
in for you to read, one as legible as print, in fair 
and handsome typewriting, the other written 
with a pen, in light, faint characters, or in a 
crabbed, uneven hand, the typewritten manu- 
script would naturally get your first attention? 
Suppose it to be good. You need but one man- 
uscript of the kind just at present; what is the 
use of giving the other one more than a rapid 
glance? It doesn’t look as if it would be easy 
to decipher. It may be a good story, possibly 
better than the one you have, but that is good 
enough, and so why bother with this other one? 
Can’t you imagine youtself sending it back to 
the author practically unread, when, if he had 
sent it to you typewritten, it would have stood 


at least an equal chance with the other story? 


* 
* * 


You may fancy that if you were an editor, 
remembering the days when you were sending 
“contributions ” to all the publications you ever 


heard of, undesired and unasked, you would 
read religiously through every manuscript that 
came to you, regardless of all the difficulties in 
the way, so that your judgment of everything 
submitted to you might be absolutely just — 
but, bless you, you wouldn’t. You would do 
just as all editors do, read what looked most 
readable until you had found that of which you 
stood in need, and then send back to the authors 
the “contributions ” that were left. This is a 
practical age, and editors must be practical in 
getting manuscript for their publications, just 


as merchants must be practical in buying goods. 


a ** 


So many manuscripts are sent typewritten to- 
editors nowadays that pen-written manuscripts, 
unless they are unusually legible, are at a distinct 
disadvantage in competition with the rest. Of 
course, if an author has made his name, editors 
will read what he sends, no matter how poorly- 
written it may be — although very many of our 
famous writers now either use typewriters them- 
selves or have all their manuscripts copied by 
amanuenses before sending them to editors. 
The author, however, who needs to please his 
editor cannot afford not to use a typewriter, 
either personally or by proxy. A typewritten 
manuscript to-day stands at least three times as. 
much chance of acceptance as a manuscript 
written with a pen. 


* 
* * 


But there are other advantages connected with 
the use of the typewriter in making manuscripts. 
The typewritten matter is so legible that an 
author can tell by looking over his copy about 
how his article is going to look in print. Im- 
provements that otherwise he would not think 
of as being necessary are consequently made. 
The ability to “ manifold” makes it possible for 
him to make one or more copies of his manu- 


+ script simultaneously with the original, and with 


practically no trouble on his part. Then, if 
some careless editor loses his manuscript, his 
labor is not altogether thrown away, since he 
can easily reproduce the article from the “ mani- 
fold.” Moreover; the use of the typewriter in 
making manuscript reduces postage bills — if 
one writes much, enough to pay the whole first 
cost of a typewriter within no very great length 
of time. A typewritten manuscript covers less. 
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paper than the same manuscript written with a 
pen, and the saving of postage and paper both 
may amount to a considerable sum as the years 
roll by. 

a*« 

Certainly no one who writes much for publi- 
cation can afford to be without a typewriter. 
The machine will pay for its own cost many 
times over, and, directly and indirectly, the 
writer will find the investment in a typewriting 
machine to be one of the best he ever made. 


* 
<2 


In newspaper offices the typewriter is getting 
to be quite as necessary a feature as the office 
boy. An order has been issued by the Boston 
Glove that all copy written by reporters after 
January 1, 1894, shall be in typewriter print. 
Other large papers have adopted the same rule, 
and all daily papers are reasonably sure to come 
to it in time. Even if reporters and editorial 
writers are not expected to run their own 
machines, competent typewriters to take dicta- 
tion will be provided, and as years go by very 
little, if any, copy will be received in the com- 
posing room that is written with pencil or pen. 
The saving of time in proof-reading and correc- 
tions, owing to the legibility of typewritten matter, 
has convinced enterprising newspaper business 
managers that one of the best economies possi- 
ble in a newspaper office is to spend a few hun- 
dred dollars for a set of first-class writing 
machines. W. H. H. 


> 


QUERIES. 





{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. ] 


Is there any objection to sending to an editor 


more than one manuscript at the same time — in _ 


the same envelope, I mean? G. R. P. 


[ If a writer has two or more manuscripts that 
seem to be adapted to the use of any periodical, 
they may as well be sent together as separately. 
Every editor is looking for manuscripts suited 
to his needs, and he does not care how they come 
to him, so long as he can get them. Of course, 
if two or more manuscripts are sent together 
in one envelope, the letter accompanying them 


should show the fact clearly, so that there may 
be no mistake. — w. H. H. ] 


What is the proper way to indicate a footnote 
in a manuscript? T. W. S. 

[In making a manuscript a footnote should 
not be put at the bottom of the page, as it is in 
a printed book, but should be written, with a 
little space left above and below it, directly fol- 
lowing the sentence to which it applies. An 
asterisk should be put after the word, or sen- 
tence, to which the footnote applies, and another 
asterisk before the first word of the footnote. 
If the sentence before the footnote is not in- 
tended to end a paragraph, the mark, “ No 4,” 
should be put both at the end of the sentence 
in question and at the beginning of the first 
sentence following the footnote. It is well to 
draw a line clear across the paper above and 
below the footnote, to separate it from the text, 
and to write the word “ Footnote” at the left. 
The compositor will put the note in type along 
with the rest of the matter, making it a separate 
paragraph, of course, with a turned rule above 
and below it, and it will remain in the body 
of the matter on the galley until it reaches the 
man who makes the type up into columns or 
pages; he will place it at the bottom of the 
page, or column where it is designed to go. — 
W. H. H. } 


——— eo 


THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 


**Over” for “More Than.’’— The use of 
“over” for “more than” in connection with 
numbers is a:common fault. For instance, the 
Boston Globe of November 14, 1893, had a por- 
trait and sketch of a New England woman who, 
according to the headline, “has made over 100 
quilts.” It must be bad enough to make 100 
quilts originally, without having to make them 
over afterward. R. A. S. 

Boston, Mass. 





> 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


INTELLECTUAL Pursurts; or, CutTurRE By Secr-Hevr. By 
Robert Waters. 36: pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: Worth- 
ington Company. 1892. ' 
The chief distinctive feature of Mr. Waters’ 

writing is that it is always interesting. It is all 

the more instructive for that very reason. The 
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knowledge that he imparts does not come to the 
reader in the form of a sugar-coated pill. It is 
sweet and toothsome clear to the heart, and 
there is no bitterness about it. In this book of 
short essays there is not a chapter that will not 
have interest for any intelligent reader. Mr. 
Waters has studied and lived to some purpose, 
and he writes because he has something definite 
to say. His mind is well stored with interestin 

facts, and he has thought independently to aoel 
purpose. Asa result his book is both instruc- 
tive and inspiring; no one can read it without 
learning something from it, or without finding 
in it an incentive to the accomplishment of 
higher and better work. It is sensible and 
practical throughout. The reader feels every- 
where the personality of the essayist, and the 
essays include just enough autobiography to 
give the writer of them a living presence in the 
reader's mind. “Genius” is the main subject 
of the book. “The Homes and Haunts of 
Genius,” “* What Genius Is,” “Indications of 
Genius,” “Examples of Genius Overcoming 
Difficulty,” “ How Genius is Awakened,” “ How 
Genius Is Developed,” are a few of the head- 
ings of chapters relating directly to this subject. 
Of even more direct interest to readers of THE 
WRITER are the essays on “The Secret of 
Literary Success,” “ A Word to Beginners in 
Literary Work,” “ Learning to Write English,” 
“Unconscious Ease’ in Literary Work,” “ How 
Authors Compose — Peculiar Habits,” and 
others in which literary genius more especiall 

is discussed. One good feature of the book 
is that it may be either read consecutively 
or dipped into here and there as the reader 
finds something to his taste. In either case 
the reader will be well repaid for all the time 
that he may spend upon it. W. H. H. 


Tue Lirg or Witt1AmM Cossett; or, GETTING ON IN THE 
Wor.p. By Robert Waters. Third Edition, with Appendix. 
327 pp. th, 50 cents. New York: Worthingten Com- 
pany. 1892 
Readers of THE WRITER are likely to be 

interested in William Cobbett chiefly because 

he wrote an English grammar that has been 
generally regarded as one of the most sensible 
and helpful books on the right use of English 
ever published. The grammar, however, was 
only one outcome of the activity of a remarka- 
ble career, which Mr. Waters describes in this 
volume in a most interesting and entertainin 
way. The fact that three editions of the boo 
have been required since its original publica- 
tion is the best evidence of its quality. 

W. H. H. 


Illustrated by Charles 
Cloth, $2.50. Boston: 


DeernaAven. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 
and Marcia Woodbury, 305 pp. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1893. 
Since “ Deephaven” was first given to the 

public in book form, in 1877, Miss Jewett has 

written many books that have helped to give 


her a place among the best known writers of 

the country. Although “ Deephaven” was her 

first book, however, and was written almost in 
her girlhood, it is altogether one of the best 
pieces of work that the author has ever done. 

Its absolute fidelity in description of New Eng- 

land life and character, its fresh humor, its 

delightful portraiture of the two girls whose 
summer stay in Deephaven is the foundation of 
the story, and the touching pathos of the 
minor passages make it a distinct feature in the 
literature of New England, and give to it a 
peculiar charm. The story is well worthy of 
the attractive holiday dress now given to it by 
the publishers. This new edition is not one of 
the old style “ holiday books” designed chiefly 
for show as an ornament upon the parlor table. 
It is a beautiful library edition, carefully printed 
from new plates, a illustrated and strik- 
ingly bound. The use of the Mayflower in the 
original design upon the cover was a happy 
thought. The illustrations, about fifty in num- 
ber, are in keeping with the spirit of the book, 
and, like the story, they are faithful pictures of 

New England scenery and life. Mr. and Mrs. 

Woodbury have done admirabie work, and it 

has been reproduced with admirable _ skill. 

Those who have known “ Deephaven” in the 

past will read the book again with new delight 

in this new edition, and those who have never 
read it until now are fortunate indeed, since 
their first enjoyment of the story will be height- 
ened by all the aids that the modern book- 

maker’s finest art can give. W. H. H. 

A Native or Winsy, AND OTHer Tares. By Sarah Orne 
Jewett. 309pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. 1893. 

“A Native of Winby” includes, besides the 
story of the Honorable Joseph K. Laneway’s 
return to the little red country schoolhouse 
where he thumbed his primer and whittled his 
desk cover in his youth, seven other tales, 
entitled “Decoration Day,” ‘“Jim’s Little 
Woman,” “The Failure of David Berry,” 
“The Passing of Sister Barsett,” “Miss 
Esther’s Guest,” “ The Flight of Betsey Lane,” 
“Between Mass and Vespers,” and “A Little 
Captive Maid.” The two last named are Irish- 
American stories, but in this somewhat new 
field Miss Jewett’s success is no less great than 
in her sketches of New England life. ‘“ Decora- 
tion Day” is one of the best stories that she 
has ever told. The binding of the book is 
exquisite, and it is printed in the best style of 
the Riverside Press. W. H. H. 
No Herogs. By Blanche Willis Howard. With illustrations 

by Jessie McDermott Walcott. 97 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1893. 

“Blanche Willis Howard ” — she wisely omits 
the “von Teuffel” from the title-page — is not 
so successful in this boy’s story as she was in 
a different undertaking in “* One}Summer,” or 
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“Guenn,” or even in “ The Open Door.” “No 
Heroes ” tells the story of a doctor’s boy who 
gave up a delightful trip to Cuba to nurse a 
crusty old pedler through an attack of small- 
pox, and then was rewarded by unexpectedly 
getting the trip to Cuba, after all. w.H.H. 


An ArcHER witH Cotumsus. By Charles E. Brimblecom. 
Illustrated. 183 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Joseph Knight 
Company. 1894. 

“ An Archer with Columbus” is a lively story 
for boys, of peculiar interest in this Columbian 
year. The hero, Felix Madrigal, was the ill- 
treated apprentice of Ignacio Diaz, a tailor of 
the seaport town of Palos, in 1491. He fell in 
by accident with the son of Columbus at the 
time when the Admiral was seeking the aid of 
Isabella and Ferdinand for his great voyage of 
discovery. Atthe boy’s earnest request, Colum- 
bus permitted him to join the expedition, and 
he remained in the service of the discoverer till 
the latter’s death. The story is full of adven- 
ture and interesting incidents, and is well and 
clearly told throughout. It has sufficient fidelity 
to history to give to its boy-readers a good idea 
of the eventful time of which it treats, and yet 
it is so skilfully told that there is not a dry page 
in the book. The publishers have issued the 
story in attractive form, with fifty good illustra- 
tions from original pen-and-ink sketches. It 
will be a good holiday gift for any lively modern 
boy. W. H. H. 
Back Country Porms. By Sam Walter Foss. Illustrated. 

258pp. Cloth. Boston: Potter Publishing Co. 1892. 

Sam Walter Foss might fitly be called the 
James Whitcomb Riley of New England. His 
poems have had wide circulation in the news- 
papers and magazines, and this collection of 
some of the best of them is a most welcome 
addition to permanent literature. Mr. Foss 
dedicates his book “to all men and women who 
are fortunate enough to live back in the coun- 
try.” That indicates the spirit with which he 
looks upon back-country life. He knows it 
from experience, and his poems depict it as it 
is. His dialect is as natural as life, and his 
poems are pervaded with the genuine dry 
Yankee humor. “The Volunteer Organist,” 
“The Railroad Through the Farm,” “The 
Milking of the Cow,” “ Wen Melindy Tol’ Me 
*Yes,’” “ Boston and Glory,” “ The Sillickman,” 
“* Woodchucking,” “ God - be- glorified Jones’ 
Mortgage,” “The Quartette’s Anthem,” “ Ingin 
Summer,” “ The Calf on the Lawn,” and “ The 
Grassvale Railroad” are some of the homely 
inspirations of his muse, and they are all put 
into tuneful verse that has many of the qualities 
of poetry. In poems of child-life, too, Mr. Foss 
excels, and his book contains poems in still 
another vein, like “Drop Your Bucket Where 
You Are” and “The Baby King of Spain,” 
that are becoming known to readers everywhere. 
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Mr. Foss is a philosopher as well as a poet, 
and his poems, even the most humorous, always 
have an undercurrent of sound common sense. 
Other volumes to follow this will be pleasantly 
expected. This book has some fairly good 
illustrations, and an excellent frontispiece por- 
trait of the author. W. H. H. 

Tue CHILDREN OF THEGHETTO. By I. Zangwill. Vol. I., 451 

Vol. II., 328 pp. Cloth, $2.50. Philadelphia: 

Jewish Publication Society. 1892. 

“Pictures of a peculiar people” is the sub- 
title of this unusual story of life in London’s 
Jewish quarter, which has attracted so much 
attention since its first publication in England. 
The present edition of it is an admirable one, 
and, like all the books issued by the Jewish 
Publication Society of America, deserves to be 
widely read. The society is conferring benefit 
on Jews and Gentilesalike by publishing books 
on the religion, literature, and history of the 
Jews and encouraging original work by Amer- 
ican scholars on these subjects. Since its or- 
ganization in June, 1888, it has sent out an 
admirable series of valuable and interesting 
publications, to which “The Children of the 
Ghetto” is a notable addition. W. H. H. 
Tue Boox or THe Farr. An historical and descriptive pres- 

entation of the world’s science, art, and industry, as viewed 

through the Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. By 

Hubert Howe Bancroft. Bart III. 40 pp. Paper, $1.00. 

Chicago and San Francisco: The Baacroft Company. 1893. 

The third part of the sumptuous Bancroft 
“ Book of the Fair” gives, if anything, even a 
more favorable opinion of the work than that 
given by the first two parts. The text con- 
tinues to be interesting, and the treatment of 
the subject adequate, while the increasing use 
of fine half-tone pictures gives a agg erm 
reproduction of the great exposition. e pic- 
tures and text of Part III. relate to the dedica- 
tion and opening of the fair, the naval review in 
New York harbor, and the government and 
administration departments. The artistic and 
the typographical details are of the highest 
excellence. W. H. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


{ All books sent to the editor of THz Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine.] 


Dictionary OF Quotations from Ancient and Modern, Eng- 
lish and Foreign sources. Including phrases, mottoes, 
maxims, proverbs, definitions, aphorisms, and sayings of wise 
men in their bearing on life, literature, speculation, science, 
art, religion, and morals, especially in the modern aspects of 
them. Selected and compiled by Rev. James Wood. 668 
pp. Cloth, $2.50. New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 
1893. 


Famiciar Quotations. A collection of passages, phrases, 
and proverbs, traced to their sources in ancient and modern 
literature. By John Bartlett. Ninth edition. 1,158 pp. 
Cloth, $3.00. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1893. 
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A treatise on the use of colors in typo- 
Earhart. 137 pp. an 
Cincinnati: Earhart & Rich- 


Tue Cotor Printer. 
graphic printing By John F. 
colored plates. 
ardson. 1892 


HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 


Cloth, $2.50. 





[Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy 
little contrivance that may be of use in any way to literary 
workers. Facts about home-made devices particularly are de- 
sired. Paid descriptions of patented articles will not be 
printed here on any terms; but this shall not hinder any one 
from letting others know gratuitously about any invention that 
is of more than ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of 
Tue Writer are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers 
what little schemes they may have devised or used to make 
their work easier or better. By a free exchange of personal 
experiences every one will be helped, and, no matter how 
simple a useful idea is, it is an advantage that every one should 
know about it. Generally, the simpler the device, the greater 
is its value.] 

Pencil Guard.—In carrying a pencil in a 
leather case, divided into four parts, which I 
wear inside one of my upper vest pockets, I 
have been bothered, when the pencil grew 
short, by having it slip down into its compart- 
ment in the leather case so that it was not easy 
to get out. Now I have stopped all that by 
twisting a small rubber band several times 
around the pencil near the top. This simple 
guard keeps the pencil from slipping down into 
the case, and isn’t a bad thing on the pencil 
anyway. I have used it once or twice for an 
eraser,.when I had no better implement at 


hand. L. O. F. 
Los ANGELBs, Calif. 


Distinguishing Different Manuscripts. — 
When I send out two or three different manu- 
cripts in the same envelope, as I sometimes do, 
it is convenient to distinguish the sheets of one 
manuscript from those of another so that the 
editor to whom I am sending them will not get 
them mixed. This may be done by using differ- 
ent styles of paper for each manuscript or by 
fastening the sheets of each one together by 
themselves. Both of these ways are objection- 
able. Editors do not like to have the sheets of 
a manuscript fastened together in any way, 
because in that case they are not so easily read, 
and it is not convenient always to have several 
different styles of manuscript paper at hand. 
My way out of the difficulty is to number the 
sheets of my first manuscript A-1, A-2, A-3, 
etc., and of the second manuscript B-1, B-2, 


B-3, etc., and so on. Then to distinguish one 
manuscript from the other at a glance I simply 
fold the first manuscript sharply once length- 
wise, turning in, say, an inch on the right-hand 
side. The second manuscript I fold similarly 
once in the middle, and the third manuscript 
once on the left-hand side. If I press down the 
fold with a paper knife, the manuscript will 
retain just enough of it when the manuscripts 
are opened out flat to separate them when they 
are laid one above another, and the editor who 
receives them sees at a glance that there are 
several separate manuscripts enclosed and just 


which sheets belong to each one. kL. A. 8. 
Los Ancg.grs, Calif. 


* 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ The publisher of Tu Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the price given in parenthesis following the name. 
Readers who send tothe publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the list will con- 
fer a favor if they will mention THz Writer when they write.) 


A Newspaper Sensation. (Journalist series.) Louis N. 
Megargee. Lifpincott's (25 c. ) for December. 

Literary Poputarity. Edgar Fawcett. 
(25 ¢c. ) for December. 

Brocraruy. Leslie Stephen. Reprinted from National 
Review in Littell’s Living Age ( 18 c. ) for November 25. 

Harriet Prescott Sporrorp. With portrait. Chicago 
Graphic (10 c. ) for November 18. 

Tue Mystery or Styte. Walter Blackbura Harte. 
Worthington’s (25 c. ) for December. 

Letters or James Russert Lowett. W. D. Howells. 
Harper's Weekly ( soc. ) for November 18. 

Francts PARKMAN. E,. Irenzus Stevenson. 
trait. Harper's Weekly (10 c. ) for November 18. 

Tue WkritiInc MATERIAL oF ANTIQUITY. 
Georg Ebers. Cosmopolitan ( 13 c. ) for November. 

Tue Bookworm. Illustrated. Victor Speer. Frank Leslie's 
Popular Monthly (25 c. ) for December. 

My First Book, ‘‘A Romance oF Two Wor.ps.” Marie 
Corelli. Reprinted from The /dler in Chicago Graphic (10 ¢. ) 
for November 11. 

Lucy Stone. 
November 18. 

Pictures By TELEGRAPH. 
November 9. 

Ricuarp Henry Stopparp. 
Graphic (10 c.) for November 4. 

Crue_ty To Ports. Andrew Lang. J/ilustrated London 
News (15 c. ) for November 11. ‘4 

Tue Merropotitran Newspaper REPORTER. 
Franklin Matthews. Chautauguan for November. 

Ce.tia THAXTER AND Her Istanp Homes. With portrait. 
Helen Leah Reed. Chantauguan for November. 

Joun Sututvan Dwicut. With portrait. W. S. B. M. 
Music (30. ) for September. 


Lippincot?’s 


With por- 


Illustrated. 


T. W. Higginson. Harger’s Basar for 
Youth’s Companion (10 c. ) for 
With portrait. Chicago 


Albert 
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A Successrut Ititustrator (André Castaigne). With 
portrait. Eugraver and Printer for August. 

Newsparer Portraiture. John Stuart Barrows. £n- 
graver and Printer (20 c.) for September. 

THOREAU, AND His ENG.uIsH Frigenp, THomas CHOLMONDE- 
rey. F.B. Sanborn. Aflantic (35. ) for December. 

“ Mere Lireraturs.” Woodrow Wilson. Atlantic (35 c. ) 
for December. 

Humor, Wit, Fun, anp Satire. James Russell Lowell. 
Century (35. ) for November. 

GERALD MAssgy, THE MAN AND THE Port. B. O. Flower. 
Arena ( 50. ) for November. 

Tue Homes anp Haunts oF HAWTHORNE 
Winfield S. Nevins. 
November. 

Tue Frrenpsuip oF Epwin Bootu anp JuLtia Warp 
Hows. Illustrated. Florence Marion Howe Hall. New 
England Magazine (25 c. ) for November. 

An ARGUMENT FoR VERTICAL HANDWRITING. Illustrated. 
Joseph V. Witherbee. Popular Science Monthly (50 c.) for 
November. 

GLimpsEs OF THE Frencu ILLusTRATORS—II. With ex- 
amples of work. F. N. Doubleday. Scribner’s (25 c. ) for 
November. 

Prorgssor E. A. Freeman AT Home. With portrait and 
illustrations. Delia Lyman Porter. Scribner’s (25 ¢c.) for 
November. 

Tue Decapent Movement 1n Literature. With por- 
trait. Arthur Symons. Harfer’s (35 c. ) for November. 

Tue New Morar Drirt in Frencu Literature. Paul 
Bourget. Forum (soc. ) for November. 

Wuat a Dairy Newspaper Micut Be Maps. William 
Morton Payne. Forum for November. 

Weariness. Professor Michael Foster. Reprinted from 
Nineteenth Century in Eclectic (45 ¢ ) for November. 

An Ovpv Book Apout Poetry. John Vance Cheney. Cali_ 
Jornian (25 c. ) for November. 

How a,Piay Is Propucep. With illustrations. Arthur 
Hornblow. Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly (25 c.) for 
November. 

How I Wrote “Tue Lapy or THE Ticer,” AND WHaT 
Came or Writinc It. Illustrated. Frank R. Stockton. 
Ladies’ Home Journal (10 c. ) for November. 

Mr, Howetts at Ciose Rance. Illustrated. H. H. 
Boyesen. Ladies’ Home Journal ( 10c.) for November. 

Wuy Do Not Litgrary Women Marry? Amelia E. 
Barr. But Tuey Do Marry. Octave Thanet. Ladies’ 
Home Journal ( 10 c. ) for November. 

Tue Srory of THE Lapres’ Home Journar. With por- 
traits of artists and editors. Ladies’ Home Journal (10 c. ) for 
November. 

Notasie Essays 1n Criticism— LITERATURE IN THE 
Unsrep States, Charles Dudley Warner. “ Editor’s Study ”’ 
of Harper's (35 c. ) for December. 

Francis ParKMAN AND His Work. Julius H. Ward. 
Forum (25 c. ) for December. 

«Tue Most Porutar Novets 1n America. Hamilton W. 
Mabie. Forum (25 c.) for December. 


Illustrated. 
New England Magazine (25 ¢.) for 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 





Francis Parkman died at his home in 
Jamaica Plain November 8, aged seventy years. 


Walter Blackburn Harte is to have in Worth- 
ington’s Magazine hereafter a department enti- 
tled “In the Library Corner.” His contribution 
to the December number is an interesting arti- 
cle on “The Mystery of Style.” Worthing- 
ton’s Magazine is now a year old. There is no 
better home magazine published. 


Each number of the Magazine of Art (New 
York ) hereafter will contain three plates, a pho- 
togravure or etching as a frontispiece, and two 
separate plates, printed in colors where it may 
be legitimately done in order to heighten effect 
and give an added brilliancy to the pages of the 
magazine. The plates in the December num- 
ber (commencing the new volume ) are : photo- 
gravure, — “ Veronica Veronese, ” by Rossetti ; 
etching, — “ The Alhambra,” by Macbeth Rae- 
burn; and wood-engraving, — “ The Harbor of 
Refuge,” by Fred. Walker. The price of the 
magazine will not be increased. 


Mr. Howells is going to give his literary 
autobiography to the readers of the Ladies’ 
Home Fournal, beginning with the number for 
December, and continuing through 1894. 

Professor Woodrow Wilson’s article, “ Mere 
Literature,” in the AZlantic for December 
makes a plea for the study of books not as sub- 
jects of scientific inquiry. 

Miss Zitella Cooke, whose name is becoming 
every year more and more familiar to readers of 
periodical literature, is living now in Boston, 
devoting her whole time to literary work. She 
comes of a leading Southern family, connected 
with the Lees, and including high officers in the 
army and navy. She suffered severely by the 
civil war, losing parents, a brother, and other 
relatives, to say nothing of wealth. She has 
much literary talent. Her poetical work 
especially is of high character, since, as a 
leading Boston critic has said, “she adds to 
finished art the feeling coming of full sympathy 
with the good and beautiful in human nature.” 

Since the Potter Publishing Company, of 
Boston, got into financial difficulties, Sam 
Walter Foss, who had been the editor ot the 
Yankee Blade, which was published by the 
company, has resigned his position and is now 
devoting himself mainly to syndicate contribu- 
tions of prose and verse to a number of leading 
newspapers. 














